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‘A Happy New Year’ may sound cynical this January. 
The coming year will surely be marked with much suffer- 
ing and hardship. It will be a critical year for Britain, 
while Christianity itself must face a crisis such as it has 
not known since the days of Julian the Apostate. There 
will undoubtedly be * darkness over Europe.’ Yet in that 
gloom a light must be preparing to break forth. As the 
tinal decomposition of the old and decadent order sets in, 
a new system must be generated, and consequently men 
and women of the present age have the power to mould 
the new life of Christendom as they will. The opportu- 
nities for the restoration of society by the Christian spirit 
have never been within such easy reach. It is in this sense 
that BLACKFRIARS wishes its readers a year of promise in 
which the light of Christianity will begin to shine with 
renewed brilliance as the opportunities offered are taken 
and the evils of our time are surmounted by the valiant 
will of men fighting in a crusading spirit. Moreover, 
BLACKFRIARS hopes to supplement these wishes by indicat- 
ing some of the deeper, spiritual values lying hidden in 
the present gloom, and by trying to point the way to the 
new life that must rise on the ruins and devastation of 
the war. 
* % * e . 2 


We can scarcely claim, however, that all who are resist- 
ing the totalitarian tyranny are fighting a Christian cru- 
sade. The suggestion that the British War Cabinet always 
acts consciously according to Christian principles would 
find few supporters. And although the charge that the 
Holy Father is anti-British is utterly baseless, yet the fact 
that this country grew to wealth and power on the impetus 
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reachir 
of the industrial revolution inspired by the individualist) headqu 
creeds of Protestantism with their suspicion of the fait) Crosby 
of the Holy Roman See must surely play some part in hig publis! 
view of the situation. Moreover, the Catholic world woul) refuge 
seem to be ranged against us. While Fascist Italy rathe)) powert 
than Catholic Italy chose the cause of the Reich, still thal |ics. T 
country is overwhelmingly Catholic. ‘Then there are th Christi 
several millions of Catholics absorbed into the Reich. An¢) 

where do the Catholics under Pétain and Franco stand) 

In Ireland too, and with the Irish in America, the Celt The 
sense of history, and the inability to forget, recall to mini) tianity 
what Chesterton called the crimes of England when Eng) perfec 
land is stressing the crimes of Prussia. ‘The solid opinioi) ficienc 
of the vast majority in Ireland wants a British victory, bu) object 
the issue is confused by the injustice of the Partition. Di religio 
we not still stand in the eyes of some peoples for th wealh 
principles of Imperialism and domination? Have we ye) Catho 
become truly repentant of the injustices of the old indus! also b 
trial and capitalist order? Are our motives really altruis! to fav 


tic, or even profoundly Christian? > cheap 
se ff fifty F 

* * * * a * Tr 
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Yet it would be foolish to think that Catholicism wa 
against us. The pagan ideals of the enemy have of neces pone 
sity placed right on our side, whether we wished it or not) U R 
Before Italy entered the war the Vatican could freely ex the q 
press her sympathy with the resistance to the unprincipled ‘Y! i 
use of armed might. It is true that many Catholics have i ici 
been misguided by Nationalist enthusiasms, and placed oo “ 
their faith in the Fuhrer or the Duce rather than in the nd f 
Author of Justice; and others have allowed materialism tet d 
to dull their sense of spiritual values. But it is remark “r 
able that the German Catholic Bishops, with the exception = Tt 
of the Army Bishop, seem to have refrained from comment i : 
on the justice of the war. And now the Grecian Catholic > 
as well as those of Poland and Belgium, and many in wor 
France, look to us to defend the true Christian civilization} “ 
Characteristic of this responsibility which we have under: 
taken almost unwittingly, is the fact that the Belgian) +*P 
jJ.O.C. (or Y.C.W. in English!), the most vital and far- 
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reaching of all Catholic movements to-day, now has its 
headquarters in England, at 14g Liverpool Road, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool. Its present activities are limited to the 
ublishing of a fortnightly bulletin for Belgian and French 
refugees, but the British cause in the war has received a 

werful impetus from the presence of these valiant Catho- 
lics. They deserve encouragement and support from every 
Christian in the country. 


* * * * * * 


The real nature of the struggle in its relation to Chris- 
tianity is, however, revealed not by studying our own im- 
perfect grasp of the values involved or our very patent de- 
ficiencies in the realms of justice and charity, but by an 
objective knowledge of the Nazi attitude to the Christian 
religion. In this respect every Christian in the Common- 
wealh should procure and study The Persecution of the 
Catholic Church in the Third Reich,’ a book that should 
also be available for all Catholics abroad who are inclined 
to favour the Fuhrer. The importance of this amazingly 


' cheap book—five shillings for more than five hundred and 


fifty pages—cannot be over-estimated as a witness to the 


§ spirit of Antichrist which is the mainspring of the enemy. 


Dr. Micklem’s book on National Socialism and Roman 
Catholicism has already presented us with a general and 
unbiassed view of the relations between the Church and 
the Reich, but this volume supplies all the fundamental 
evidence of the persecution. It is in no sense a piece of 
special pleading, but a collection of facts and documents, 
sufficiently eloquent of themselves, set out in narrative 
form. The German priest who collected this evidence, 
and from whose manuscript this book was directly trans- 
lated, spared no trouble in verifying his data, often taking 
evidence on oath where documentary evidence was lacking. 

The lying Nazi propaganda has deceived many Catho- 
lics in Germany, Italy and Spain, and has led them to be- 
lieve that National Socialism is opposed not to the Church, 
with whom it wishes to co-operate, but only to ‘ political ’ 

= 





' Published by Burns and Oates. 
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ecclesiastics. It is even possible that in the present yea 
Hitler may set himself up as the champion of a Christiay 
peace and the protector of the Catholic Church in his Ney 
Order. It is essential, therefore, that the world be pre 
pared by such a book as this to sense the Antichristiay 
virus beneath the plausible flow of words. With diabolic 
cunning and perseverance the Nazis set to work to strangle 
the Church in her youth organizations, in her schools, ip 
her clergy, and in her press. The episcopal pastorals and 
sermons became finally the only means the Church had of 
explaining her position. Thus a few months before the 
outbreak of the war the Archbishop of Freiburg declared: 
‘We know the battles that we have to fight. To-day the 
fight rages around one point alone: Either a true Chris 
or an Antichrist.’ And at the same time a booklet was 
being issued to Nazi training colleges and camps—‘ Chris. 
tian theology stands in complete and exclusive contrast to 
this Germanic faith, for the Christian ideology is pervaded 
with the rigidity and empty coldness of a scorn for Life 
and the denial of all Life’s values.’ 


* * * * * * 


The scene of battle has shifted from within the Reich 
itself to the European field, but it is the same battle. That 
is what we are up against. That is the centre of the 
struggle, and this book should help us to realize the fact, 
and if we do realize we shall begin to be inspired with the 
spirit of the Crusades, facing the Swastika in place of the 
Crescent. Happily we are thus deprived of the pacifist 
problem which still disturbs America. In its lively and 
forthright way the American Catholic Worker for Novem- 
ber outlines the dilemma for American Catholics—one 
bishop condemns conscientious objection as ‘ theologically 
unsound,’ while others declare that it is almost impos- 
sible to justify modern warfare, or call for an arm of 
‘Catholic conscientious objectors.’ In the post-war world 
this question will undoubtedly claim first place in the 
attention of statesmen and theologians alike. But so long 
as she begins to understand what it is that she is fighting 
for, Britain is spared all misgivings of conscience in the 
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present struggle. She is not in fact fighting simply for 
her own, preservation. All who stand on her side must be 
brought to see that the remnants of Christian civilization 
depend at once upon their victory and upon their deter- 
mination to re-establish that civilization at home as well as 
abroad. Let all Christians throughout the Empire unite 
io fight not only for their own national Kingdom, but also 
for the unique and international Kingdom of God. The 
Holy Father prays: ‘ Restore O God, Thy justice and Thy 
law; extinguish all rancour in minds and give back to the 
world prosperity and a true, well-ordered and lasting 
peace.’ It is especially to this work that BLACKFRIARS 
would dedicate itself, and it is in this spirit that it wishes 
its readers a year of promise and victory through the 
charity of Christ Jesus. 


* * * * * « 


Perhaps it would not be out of place at the opening of 
the new year for BLACKFRIARS to add that it hopes for the 
increased good wishes and support of its subscribers. The 
times are difficult for any review, and this one is not ex- 
cepted from the general strain. ‘The increased cost of pro- 
duction makes additional support especially necessary. It 
begins the new year with its two hundred and fiftieth issue, 
which represents a successful twenty-one years without a 
defaulting month. In order to continue this regular ap- 
pearance we ask our readers for generous co-operation. 

The February number of BLackrriars will be a 
memorial to Mr. Eric Gill, the Dominican Tertiary and 
artist, who stood for many of the ideals inspiring this 


review. 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM 


NorTHING illustrates more clearly the difference between 
the universalism of Christianity and the vague and charac. 
terless internationalism which is its humanitarian substi. 
tute than the crisis of war. The Christian is united in 
charity, not to the abstraction we call ‘ humanity,’ but to 
the individual fellow-man with whom he lives and shares 
a common inheritance. It is true that he loves all men, 
inasmuch as he shows ill-will towards none; but he cannot, 
nor is he meant te, love them in the same degree. God 
Himself has His special friends, His ‘ favourites ’—those 
who are closer to Him in grace and charity—and we may 
surely imitate Him in this. We have nevertheless to give 
some thought to the matter if we are to reconcile love for 
England with a right attitude to the world at large. For 
it is only too easy, amid the passions aroused by war, to 
attempt to sanctify what is merely irrational prejudice and 
to call emotions holy which have nothing to recommend 
them. 

Yet the seeming disharmony between Catholicism and 
patriotism is one rather of theory than of fact. The two 
European peoples who have retained their national unity 
at the cost of the greatest suffering are just those who have 
been most steadfast in their allegiance to the universal 
Church: Poland and Ireland. While nearer home we find 
a figure so characteristically English as St. Thomas More 
sealing with his blood his loyalty to Rome, and, in our own 
day, Gilbert Chesterton gaily dilating upon the ‘ crimes’ 
of his beloved England in the name of the Catholic philo- 
sophy. 

The truth is that the love which is given to us with faith 
and baptism intensifies rather than diminishes our attach- 
ment to the place of our origin and the people who are 
close to us. Charity enlarges our horizon, but it weakens no 
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natural bond. It promises us a treasure laid up in heaven, 
while making no less precious those nearer riches that are 
so consolingly human. The apostle and missioner may 
leave his country for the gospel’s sake; but he is not asked 
to give up his love for it, since that is the very measure of 
his sacrifice. The internationalist and cosmopolitan may 
claim to be a ‘citizen of the world,’ to have no more at 
heart the interests of the land of his birth than those of 
mankind in general; but we are more likely to remark in 
such a frame of mind the chilliness of mere intellectualism 
than anything specifically Christian. 

Attachment to one’s country is but an enlarging of the 
love for the family and the home. In its essence it has 
nothing to do with empire building and what is called 
‘national prestige.’ There is implied in it no hatred of 
what is foreign or un-English, still less a contempt for the 
‘lesser breeds.’ The men of other lands are as good as 
we, and their countries as pleasing to God. Yet, though 
brothers in Christ, they are strangers, and their ways are 
alien. We have goodwill towards them; but they do not 
attract us, nor should they, as do the presence and the 
familiar habits of those we know. It is not an unworthy 
jingoism which responds with a certain warming of the 
heart to the often-quoted lines of the most English of our 


poets: 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England .. . 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world .. . 


It is a movement of the spirit, reaching beyond the more 
circumscribed interests of hearth and household, to rejoice 
in its membership of a people whose national characteris- 
tics, with all their limitations, are such as a man may be 
thankful to share. 

The Christian’s love for mankind as a whole is his own 
participation in God’s goodwill towards all His creatures. 
There is none whom God has not made, none for whom 
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Christ has not died; therefore we too must love them all, 
But love of this sort is not necessarily bound up with plea. 
sure or desire ; it is the acceptance in practice of the scheme 
of things devised by God, a uniting of our wills with His, 
The world, with its variety of races, is the outcome of 
God’s creative act of love; and we, through faith, enter 
into His designs. When we acquiesce in the divine plan 
and fulfil the obligations which it imposes on us, we pay 
our debt of charity to humanity. These obligations are 
shown us by the promptings of conscience and the circum. 
stances in which we find ourselves. Accordingly they are 
not infinite, nor do they conflict with duties which super. 
ficially might seem incompatible with them. It is pos. 
sible, for example, to kill a man in battle without being 
in any way guilty of a failure in charity towards him. 

We know that in entering into God’s scheme of things 
we make our own, in some measure, His righteousness and 
justice. To resist boundless cruelty and oppression is 
clearly to work in accordance with God’s will. Even when 
the only means left to us whereby this can be done involve 
men’s death, to employ such means is still lawful; charity 
is not infringed. Thus we cannot withhold our goodwill 
from the representatives of Nazism, inasmuch as they are 
fellow-creatures and co-redeemed by Christ, while at the 
same time we recognize their philosophy as hateful and our 
duty to frustrate their aims. This basic goodwill need be 
no more affected by an act of war than are the humane 
dispositions of responsible people in restraining a dan- 
gerous lunatic or an undisciplined child. The destruction 
of the armed forces of the enemy is an attack, not directly 
upon our common manhood, but upon the agents of an 
evil power which cannot otherwise be overthrown. It is 
tragic indeed that this act of prevention, good and worthy 
of itself, should be fraught with so much cost in human 
life. There could be no more bitter commentary on the 
barbarism to which the world is being reduced. Yet in 
time of war, more than at any other, these distinctions 
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must be made; far from being merely academic, they serve 
to bring to light the salutary truths which can uplift the 
heart when all else is failing. It is of some moment for 
Christian men to know that it can be a noble thing to fight 
in battle. 

The forces which bring a nation through war to victory 
can never be negations like hatred and envy; they are 
the very positive energies of love for the homeland and a 
desire for justice, than which ‘ neither morning star nor 
evening star is so fair.’ The patriotism that is called for 
is not a desire for conquest for its own sake, but a deter- 
mination to preserve those happy English things which 
are a part of our heritage. When further we have been 
entrusted with a cause involving something much more 
than self-preservation, no less than the defence of human 
liberty and all that civilized men have learned to under- 
stand by the ‘ good life,’ there disappears even the semb- 
lance of a conflict between the interests of our country and 
those of the brotherhood of men. 

In fact, it is just this sort of patriotism which is to be 
found at the origins of Christianity. No one showed a 
deeper devotion to the land of His birth and to His own 
folk than Our Lord Himself. He was the Saviour of the 
world, ‘a light of revelation unto the Gentiles,’ but He 
came first to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. To them, 
before all others, the good tidings were to be preached. 
Jesus foresaw the birth of the New Israel and the building 
up of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, He discerned the 
world-wide import of His message amid its local and tem- 
poral setting; but we should misinterpret the gospels were 
we to suppose that this vision made His rejection by His 
own people any less poignant. It was a bitterness to Him 
that He should be a prophet without honour among those 
He was most anxious to convert. Brooding over the 
doomed city of Jerusalem, shortly before the end, He 
grieved that its inhabitants had not known ‘ the things that 
were to their peace.’ Within its walls were centred all 
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the material splendour and national traditions of Israel, 
For a thousand years the place had embodied the hopes of 
the chosen people; and it was to be utterly destroyed. St. 
Luke tells us that Jesus wept. In His tears there was not 
only sorrow for the loss of souls, but the dejection of one 
Who, like His countrymen, loved the city and its temple 
with a religious fervour. 

No one else, it is true, has the right to look upon his 
own nation in quite the same way as the Jews regarded 
theirs. No earthly State can claim to be called of God 
in the sense that they were. ‘That dispensation has passed 
away and religion has become less identified with time and 
place. ‘God... . dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.’ There has been a loosening of the bonds, andi we 
move in a freer air. But if Christ’s love for His own people 
merges into His redemptive work for all the world, it has 
nevertheless sanctified, as could nothing else, the Chris- 
tian’s loyalty to his native land. 

We ourselves love England for the excellent reason that 
we are English, as a Pole or a Dane will love Poland or 
Denmark for the like motive. In more reflective moods 
we shall try to discern what we may call the universal 
element in the Englishman, those natural and human 
characteristics which, though possessed in some degree by 
all men, seem especially to be his. These we should re- 
joice in and prize; for they are our contributions to the 
wellbeing of mankind. What those characteristics are, it 
is outside our purpose to discuss; they are not perhaps so 
very hard to discover. 

All true love implies self-giving. So it is with devotion 
to one’s country. Suffering and privation are not to be 
avoided, and it is well that they should assume the dignity 
of a sacrifice. As Christ’s love for His people was creative 
in its effects, so ours, which shares His vision, must shed 
light in the dark places. ‘The issues which are being de- 
cided by force of arms are furthering a plan of which the 
Faith alone can yield us the secret. A world chastened 
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and materially poorer will emerge when the fighting is 
done; be it not said that we had nothing wherewith to en- 
rich it. Of the budding morrow which lies hidden in mid- 
night we can anticipate but little. At least may we point 
the way towards the dawn. 


AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


JUST SELF-DEFENCE: NO WAR 
(WITH REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR BEING WAGED) 


LET me set down some texts from the Summa Theologica 
which have suggested and will dominate this article: 


1. 


‘We must now consider the sins contrary to Peace. 

‘And first we shall consider Discord, which is in the 
heart; secondly, Contention, which is on the lips; thirdly, 
things which consist in deeds; viz, Schism, Quarrelling, 
War and Sedition’ (2422e, Qu. 37; Eng. trans.). 


II. 


‘A tyrannical Government is not just because it is 
directed not to the common good, but to the private good 
of the ruler. 

‘Consequently there is no sedition in disturbing a Gov- 
ernment of this kind; unless indeed the tyrant’s rule is 
disturbed so inordinately that his subjects suffer greater 
harm from the consequent disturbance than from the 
tyrant’s government. 

‘Indeed it is the tyrant rather that is guilty of sedition, 
since he encourages discord and sedition among his sub- 
jects that he may lord it over them more securely; for this 
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is tyranny, being conducive to the private good of the 
ruler and to the injury of the multitude’ (Ibid., Qu. 42, 
Art. 2, reply to 3rd Obj.). 


Ill. 


‘While contention implies a contradiction of words, 
strife denotes a certain contradiction of deeds. . . 

‘Hence strife is a kind of private war, because it takes 
place between p: ‘vate persons, being declared not by pub. 
lic authority but by private will. 

‘ Therefore, strife is always sinful. Indeed, it is a mor. 
tal sin in the man who attacks another unjustly 

“But in him who defends himself it may be without 
sin... , for if his sole intention be to withstand the in. 
jury done to himself, and he defend himself with due 
moderation, it is no sin, and one cannot eg properly that 
there is strife on his part’ (ibid., Qu. 41, Art. 1). 


IV. 

‘Contention is complete and is a mortal sin when in 
contending before a judge a man gainsays the truth of jus. 
tice; or in a disputation intends to impugn the true 
doctrine. 


‘In this sense Catholics do not contend against heretics’ 
(tbid., Qu. 38, Art. 1; reply to 3rd Obj.). 


V. 


‘For a war to be just three things are necessary . . . 

‘Secondly, a just cause is required, namely that those 
who are attacked should be attacked because they deserve 
it on account of some fault’ (ibid., Qu. 40, Art. 2). 


VI. 


‘Since man is a social animal, one man naturally owes 
another whatever is necessary for human society. 
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‘Now it would be impossible for men to live together 
unless they believed one another as declaring the truth 
one to another ’ (ibid., Qu. 109, Art. 3; reply to 3rd Obj.). 


* * * * * * 


(1). The great treatises on Charity and Justice from 
which these texts have been taken have now become a 
matter of urgent national education. Nowhere else can 
the modern mind, eager for social reconstruction, find in 
such fullness the psychological, social, and ethical prin- 
ciples on which a science of reconstruction can be based. 

By showing that peace is an act not merely of justice, 
but essentially and primarily of charity, St. Thomas has 
offered an alms of scientific accuracy to the modern mind. 
It is all the more a needed alms because the modern mind 
studies and almost worships accuracy in all matters except 
in those matters, such as individual and social ethics, where 
accuracy Matters most. 

(2). We can hardly overlook how significantly St. 
Thomas thrice discharges one side from the blame and 
name of an enemy of peace. If the ruler of a people is 
unjust the blame and name of sedition is not to be given 
to the people but to the ruler. If strife, which is a private 
war, is unjust on the side of the one who attacks, then 
the blame and name of strife must be given to the one 
who unjustly attacks and not to the one who justly de- 
fends. If in a legal pleading or in a public disputation 
one side is defending what is unjust or what is untrue, 
then the blame and name of Contention should not be 
given to the defender but to the attacker of justice and 
truth. 

We are but carrying forward these principles from strife 
(which is a private war) to (public) war when we argue 
that when a nation is unjustly attacked it is not the nation 
unjustly attacked but the nation unjustly attacking that 
is waging war. 
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(3). Confirmation of this view is found in the studious) 
exact phrasing of the second condition of a just war: ‘ tha 
those who are attacked should be attacked because they 
deserve it on account of some fault.’ Here the word ‘ fault’ 
translates the Latin word ‘ culpa,’ 7.e. a morally wrong act 

St. Thomas carefully refrains from adding the words ‘ op 
account of any fault against the party attacking.’ 

Again by fault is meant some public fault of national 
importance. History is full of examples of the (right o 
wrong) use of this principle. It was the use of this prin. 
ciple that urged some of the subjects of James II to bring 
in another Sovereign, and finally a foreign Sovereign, by 
force of arms. Any denial of this principle would endan. 
ger the claim of our present Sovereign (whom God pre 
serve!) to be the lawful King of England. 

Again, many ethical experts and statesmen justify war 
against a backward people which through ignorance or un 
willingness to learn leave undeveloped the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of their country. In saying this we 
are not seeking to justify all or any of the wars agains 
undeveloped peoples. We are merely pointing out that 
the attacking nations have acted, rightly or wrongly, on 
the principle that war is justified not only in self-defence 
but against a nation that has committed a fault. And we 
are mainly pointing out that in this case the attacking 
party is waging (a just) war. But that just self-defence 
(so different from this) is not waging war. 

(4). Here it may be asked, ‘ What fault has been com 
mitted by these undeveloped people? ’ 

The answer is supplied by the teaching of St. Thomas 
on private ownership of external things: ‘ Man ought to 
possess external things, not as his own, but as common, 9 
that, to wit, he is ready to communicate them to other 
in their need’ (2bid., Qu. 66, Art. 2). 

A nation that will not share, because it will not develop 
nor learn to develop its natural wealth, is taken to have 
committed a fault against mankind. By General Justice, 
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and still more by supernatural Charity, men, even grouped 
into nations, have indispensable duties to mankind. 

If it has been an accepted principle of the Law of 
Nations that the punishment of war can be inflicted upon 
a nation, as such, abusing its right of private property over 
its national wealth, still more will the Law of Nations 
allow the punishment of war to be inflicted upon a nation 
denying, in principle and fact, the Law of Nations. 

Again, St. Thomas states the relevant principle when 
discussing ‘ whether it is lawful to lay ambushes in war.’ 
He argues accurately: ‘The object of laying ambushes is 
to deceive the enemy. Now a man may be deceived by 
another’s word or deed in two ways. First through being 
told something false or through the breaking of a promise. 
And this is always unlawful.’ He quotes the terse epigram 
of St. Ambrose: ‘Sunt quaedam jura bellorum, et foedera 
etiam inter ipsos hostes servanda ’ (“ There are certain laws 
of war and covenants to be kept even among enemies’) 
(ibid., Qu. 40, Art. 3). 

It is to be noted how accurately St. Thomas has named 
the two great fundamental crimes which may make the 
gestures of peace into a hidden effective preparation for 
war, viz: the diplomatic, deliberate telling of lies and the 
equally diplomatic deliberate breaking of promises and 
pacts. St. Thomas has here summarised the causes of 
Europe’s present plight, which is no other than that some 
of the nations are saying words which they do not mean, 
and giving their word which they do not mean to keep. 

(4). Here we may consider what St. Thomas has to say 
on meaning what we say and meaning to keep what we 
promise. ‘The need for truth hetween man and man is 
as deep as the nature of man; because by nature man is a 
social animal. One of the most fundamental needs of this 
social intellectual life of these ‘social animals’ is such a 
custom of truth-telling and truth-meaning that men spon- 
taneously and habitually believe one another. 

In contrast with our English ‘ Leviathan,’ Hobbes, who 
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said ‘ Homo homini lupus’ (‘ Man is a wolf to man’), $¢ 
Thomas had voiced human nature in saying, ‘ Omnis hom 
naturaliter omni homini est amicus’ (“ Every man is natur. 
ally every man’s friend ’) (ibid., Qu. 114, Art. 1; reply to 
ist Obj.). 

We have said on the implicit authority of St. Thomas 
that military self-defence against unjust aggression is not 
waging war. Moreover, there can be no question that such 
defence is lawful; and the lawfulness of the methods of 
defence are mainly determined by the methods of attack: 

But if, apart from a self-defence which is not the waging 
of war, there is a lawful waging of war, hardly greater 
justification for such war-waging can be found than the 
explicit and obstinate doctrine that lying may be deliber- 
ately told and pacts deliberately broken in a nation’s self. 
assertion. ‘The justification becomes self-evident when 
these explicitly defended principles are put into action by 
the deliberate and successful attack, not upon enemy coun. 
tries, but upon countries that are neutral and even 
friendly. 

(5). This study of lawful self-defence (which is not war- 
waging) and lawful war-waging in defence of the principles 
of international life and peace, may end by an attempt to 
pass a reasoned judgment upon the war which is now 
largely looked upon as a crisis in the history of man, ‘ the 
social animal.’ 

If the writer of these pages ventures to give a judgment 
on the facts in the light of ethical principles, it is only on 
the facts presented to him by those who present the case 
for judgment. It is the duty of a judge to weigh evidence, 
not to collect evidence. Moreover, he cannot give judg- 
ment according to personal evidence which he has, but 
only to the evidence which he officially hears when it is 
presented to him in Court. 
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(6). Now the facts presented to the ethical judge are 
these: 

(a) Nazi Germany has made a military preparation with- 
out parallel in the history of the world. No sphere of 
human life and activity has not been called upon to con- 
tribute to this vast preparation. Every force that could be 
used for the coming war was conscripted for use. Years 
of enforced seif-denial even in food have helped to fill the 
military gramaries and arms magazines. Myriads of 
machines costing milliards of money have been built by 
the enforced labour of the strongest arms and clearest 
brains in the country. 

(b) Moreover, this vast organisation was not organisation 
of self-defence against attack. On no frontier of Germany 
was there any military menace. Even Poland, with more 
than a military menace on her Russian frontier, had more 
than one motive for being friendly with the great military 
power on her German frontier. 

Nor had Germany more menace from Great Britain and 
France than from Poland. Indeed, so ill-prepared were 
Great Britain and France for an attack on Germany that 
they were found ill-prepared against the German attack. 
Indeed, France’s ill-preparedness has suggested treachery; 
whilst England’s unpreparedness was happily countered by 
the North Sea and the English Channel. 

(c) The military experts offer a significant confirmation 
that Nazi Germany, not endangered by attack, was prepar- 
ing vast materials for attack by land and air. At stupen- 
dous cost the Nazis had organised an air force which could 
not be primarily for defence. Its efficiency as an attacking 
force was demonstrated by its lightning destruction of a 
quarter of Rotterdam. Almost in an hour Holland's 
national! resistance to the attacking force had collapsed. 

On land, as in the air, Nazi war preparation was prim- 
arily for attack. Never in the history of arms was there 
such a stupendous organisation of mechanised weapons as 
Nazi Germany’s tank divisions. 
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(a) The political experts confirm these confirmations o{ 
the military experts in their judgment of the vast Nazi 
preparation for attack. Even the betrayal and mutilation 
of Poland was a remote and necessary preparation for the 
invasion of France and the attempted invasion of England. 

Still more patent to the politician was the diplomatic 
deception and final military ove:whelming of the inoffen- 
sive neutrals, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. 

These are some of the main arguments offered to the 
ethical judge and supported by evidence which seems con- 
vincing. 

With such evidence before him the ethical judge has 
no option but to pronounce judgment that on our side the 
struggle is one of self-defemce. ‘Lierefore, we must further 
judge that it is not this country that is waging war on 
Nazi Germany, but it is Nazi Germany that is waging war 
on this country. 


* * * * * * 


Yet if we are not primarily waging war, but self-defend. 
ing, there is a secondary sense in which we are, as we have 
a right to be, eilectively waging war. 

The wholesale untruths and broken pacts and treachi- 
erous invasions of the inofiensive, undesigning neutrals, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, con- 
stitute a major crime (culpa) against International Law 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Ii the civilized world pos- 
sessed, as it may one day possess, both a judiciary em- 
powered, to accept evidence and give judgment, and if this 
judiciary were seconded by an executive empowered to 
give effect to that judgment, it is clear what would be the 
judgment. Nazi Germany would be pronounced guilty 
of a grave breach of International Law. Its occupation 
of Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg would be accounted robbery with violence. 
Following this verdict of the judiciary the executive would 
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be empowered to right the wrong even to the point of 
taking military action against Nazi Germany.’ 

But in the absence of such an international judiciary 
and executive, any nation has the right to uphold Inter- 
national Law, even if it is itself unattacked. Thus in the 
present circumstances if we were under no fear of attack 
from Nazi Germany, its known and indisputable flouting 
of International Law in doctrine and deed would justify 
our waging war against it. 

To sum up: the present war on our side is primarily 
one of self-defence. Hence we are not waging war on Ger- 
many, but Germany is waging war on us. 

Yet as our defeat would be the final defeat of the be- 
trayed and ravaged neutrals, our self-defence, if crowned 
with victory, will have proved to be a crusade on behalf 
of almost the noblest object for which crusades could be 


levied. 
VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





2 We have used the phrase ‘ Nazi Germany.’ The condem- 
nation of Nazism not only by Pope Pius XI, but also by the 
German Bishops, makes it impossible to identify Nazism with 


Germany. 
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WAR LITERATURE I 
THE ISSUES 


‘ THE pen might well drop from Our hand,’ says the Pope 
in Summi Pontificatus, as the news reaches him that once 
more war has broken out in Europe. Fortunately, how. 
ever, the Pope did not abandon his composition of the En. 
cyclical, and we have in it the most vital piece of war 
literature yet produced, that which pierces most intimately 
to its origins and contains the wisest indications for its 
eventual solution. 

The arts are not silent in war, even if the laws are; many 
noble documents emerged from the Four Years War and 
much noble writing and speech has already emerged from 
this. It is interesting to examine that which has been 
published in England relative to the war since September, 
1939, and to observe the degrees of clarity with which 
various writers and speakers have enunciated its funda- 
mental issues. The Germans had Mein. Kampf for many 
years before they started fighting. Mussolini’s doctrine 
on war was sufficiently promulgated from the beginning of 
the Fascist regime; it is only a parallel to the physical 
disarmament of the Allies that it should be necessary for 
them to study only after the war had started, what it was 
all about. It is true that the instinctive reaction of ordi- 
nary people had for long contemplated warring with Hit- 
ler and that they were content to do so; but the full im- 
plications of that instinct had not previously been worked 
out and, save in Summi Pontificatus, have scarcely yet been 
explicitly presented to the world. 

To the immediate physical origins of the war and some 
of the spiritual motives Iving behind them, Mr. Harold 
Nicholson’s Why Britain is at War* is an admirable in- 
troduction. After a brilliant comparison between Hitler’s 
technique with small countries adjacent to Germany and 
that of the murderer in the Brides in the Bath Case, a 





* A full list of the works referred to in the article is given 
at the end. 
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parallel fully elaborated in the latter part of the book, Mr. 
Nicholson examines the psychology of Hitler and the doc- 
trines of Mein Kampf. His quotations from that work 
are intensely valuable. ‘Man,’ he quotes, ‘is a fighting 
animal.’ (Note the epithet qualifying animal; not a ra- 
tional animal.) ‘ Pacifism is the deadliest sin, for Pacifism 
means the surrender of the race in the fight for existence. 
The first duty of every country is, therefore, to nationalise 
the masses; intelligence is of secondary importance; will 
and determination are of higher importance. Only brute 
force can ensure the survival of the race. Hence the neces- 
sity for militarism. The race must fight, a race that rests 
must rust and perish.’ The unity of the race is to be gained 
by a combination of mass hysteria, the use of terror, and 
deliberate lying on a gigantic scale. Then the unified 
race can do anything. ‘Had the German people only 
acquired the unity of the herd then the German Reich 
would to-day be master of the whole globe.’ 


The historical summary which Mr. Nicholson gives is 
fully adequate, though Sir Neville Henderson’s Failure of 
a Mission is an obvious supplement to it. The theoreti- 
cal side is also clearly stated in Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s pam- 
phlet on Mein Kampf, one of the admirable series of Ox- 
ford Pamphlets on World Affairs. The development of 
the pamphlet has, indeed, been the most interesting lit- 
erary phenomenon of the war, and, like the Penguin books, 
the pamphlet is admirably suited to the information of 
that large body of intelligent citizens who are the backbone 
of the anti-Nazi cause. Now that Great Britain is in- 
comparably the greatest and, indeed, almost the only pro- 
tagonist of that cause, this means of instruction of the 
British populace is one of the most vital elements of the 
war. For it is not merely by historical accident that Great 
Britain is opposing a Nazi domination of Europe; that 
historical, material motive is there; but there is a quite 
definite ideological motive. Hitler speaks of the ‘ unity 
of the herd’; the British cause depends unequivocally on 
the unity of citizens, of men aware of the issues and volun- 
tarily supporting their part in them. That is why the 
greatest experts have devoted their energies to writing 
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these pamphlets, which explain the factual bases of th 
war, bases ranging from The Nazi Conception of Law ty 
the details of Britain’s Blockade. 

The formation of this wide, generalized and _ well. 
founded general opinion depends entirely upon a quit 
deliberate policy of the government in telling the truth— 
this in conscious and obvious opposition to Hitler’s avowed 
use of the lie. The speeches of the democratic leader 
have been excellent evidence of this. Take, for instance 
the Prime Minister’s speech of August goth, 1940, and the 
passage beginning: ‘ Rather more than a quarter of a yea 
has passed since the new Government came into power . .. 
What a cataract of disaster has poured out upon us since 
..+. The Dutch overwhelmed, Belgium beaten down, 
the B.E.F. escaping only by a miracle: France out, Italy 
in; ‘ the whole western seaboard of Europe from the North 
Cape to the Spanish frontier in German hands.’ He calls 
it ‘a period of horror and disaster.’ These were not facts 
unknown to the populace, but it is rare in modern history 
that a statesman has so nakedly and forcibly placed the 
facts of a grim situation before a nation’s eyes. That pro- 
cess is admirably enlarged by the perusal of these Oxford 
pamphlets. 


The Oxford pamphlets aim mainly at presenting the ob- 
jective facts about the British Empire, its resources in re- 
lation to the blockade, and its nature in contrast to the 
totalitarian regimes. So, too, in the excellent series of 
Macmillan War Pamphlets, Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Let there 
be Liberty is a swift and lucid presentation of one aspect 
of the British polity, the Rule of Law, that is, the protec- 
tion of the citizen against the State. ‘ Of each individual 
soul,’ he says, ‘ the State is not the master but the servant.’ 
He quotes the late King George as saying that all the mil- 
lions of the Empire have, within that Empire, ‘ none to 
make them afraid.’ Perhaps efficiency is sacrificed, but 
remember that ‘ the Robot mav be perfect, but it is dead.’ 

The Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, P.C., late Lord President 
of the Council, in another pamphlet of the same series, 
recalls his own start in life as a half-time hand in an Old- 
ham mill at half-a-crown a week and details the enormous 
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growth in the State’s service to the needy family and in- 
dividual. (Sir Richard Acland’s Unser Kampf is a very 
interesting and much discussed thesis upon how much 
more the rich ought to do for the poor. Mr. Paul Einzig’s 
Europe in Chains is, on the other hand, a good and de- 
tailed description of what destruction is, in fact, wrought 
by Hitler’s ‘ New Order’ in Europe to the ideals of Sir 
Richard Acland, Mr. Clynes, and Mr. Herbert in the coun- 
tries unlucky enough to be conquered by the Nazis.) 


Four of the Macmillan pamphlets look more upon the 
theoretical, the more important, side of the struggle. Mr. 
E. M. Forster’s Nordic Twilight speaks of the Nazi nega- 
tion (very like the Leninist negation) of the life of the in- 
tellect. He quotes the Nazi Minister of Science and Edu- 
cation, saying, at the 550th anniversary of the University 
of Heidelberg, that ‘ The old idea of science has gone for 
ever. The new science is entirely different from the idea 
of knowledge that found its value in an unchecked attempt 
to reach the truth.’ On the other hand, Mr. Forster's 
claims to liberty of expression go rather far and one is 
forced to consider at what point restriction should step in. 
Here the autobiography of the late Lord Tweedsmuir— 
an admirable review of the whole temper of the British 
polity—gives the indication of a solution. ‘Democracy,’ 
it says, ‘is primarily an attitude of mind, a spiritual tes- 
tament,’ and the instinctive basis of British life is, indeed, 
a far deeper instinct than the semi-rationalized ‘ Blood- 
thought’ of Mein Kampf. Lord Tweedsmuir also appo- 
sitely quotes Mr. Gladstone as saying that, even in his day, 
‘the real battle is being fought in the world of thought, 
where a deadly attack is made with great tenacity of pur- 
pose and over a wide field upon the greatest treasure of 
mankind, the belief in God and the Gospel of Christ.’ 


The specifically religious issues are, indeed, well re- 
viewed in the Macmillan pamphlets. In Nazi and 
Nazarene Mer. Knox carefully details the Nazi treatment 
of the Catholic Church and points out their typical method 
of unscrupulous attrition. He ends by saying ‘that for 
once the Church is being persecuted not because she is 
Catholic, but because she is Christian.’ That it is Jesus 
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Christ that is the enemy of the Nazis is amply proved in 
the further pamphlet by the Dean of Chichester, entitled 
The Crooked Cross, a most powerful document whose 
words and significance should be deeply pondered by 
everyone. He is speaking of the assault on the Protestant 
Confessional movement in Germany, a movement which 
has to combat a statement like the following from the 
Reich Minister for Church Affairs: ‘ There has now arisen 
a new authority concerning what Christ and Christianity 
really is. That new authority is Adolf Hitler.’ This re. 
calls the incident, mentioned by Mr. Beverley Baxter in 
his Men, Martyrs and Mountebanks, when at a German 
diplomatic lunch in London, before the war, he was asked 
to state his objections to Nazi Germany. His objection, 
he said, was that there was no German in that room who 
would dare to assert that Hitler was less than God. There 
was a silence and the party dispersed. So again, when 
Hitler was asked privately by the Confessional] leaders to 
deny this quasi-divine adulation, he gave no reply. Do 
the pacifists in England realize this point? One former 
pacifist, at least, does so, for Mr. A. A. Milne, in his pam- 
phlet, War with Honour, expressly excludes this war from 
the scope of pacifist argument. This is a war of Man 
against Not-Man. ‘In Hitler’s view,’ he says, ‘ the ordi- 
nary man has no right to an independent spiritual exist. 
ence; he is intended for use in a machine; and when he 
is in Hitler’s power he will be so used. Hitler is literally 
the enemy of Humanity, for he does not believe in 
Humanity.’ 


This, then, is the issue, upon which all the different 
testimonies converge. Nazism is based upon the denial 
of a transcendent God, it aims at brute power by the trans- 
formation of humanity into a non-intellectual mass, and it 
works by the prostitution of man’s rational nature to the 
deliberate use of the lie. This is the end of man as man, 
of man as a socia] animal, an 2nimal utterly dependent on 
the confidence engendered by the general telling of the 
truth. The great mass of ordinary people have felt this 
deeply, have seen the cataclysmic nature of the struggle 
tor man as man, as against man as Robot or ant. No won- 
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der that it has been perceived as more than a mere fight 
for freedom, as Lord Halifax, in his famous Challenge to 
Liberty, has named it. The Foreign Secretary, speaking 
through the youth of Oxford to the youth of England, 
spoke of the necessity of erecting standards to oppose to 
Nazi standards; but he left those standards unspecified. 
Youth spoke for itself, though, in that wonderful docu- 
ment which The Times published, An Airman’s Letter 
tohis Mother. ‘This last testimony of a young, thoughtful 
and noble mind begins with particular and quite natural 
considerations and rises to an intuition of mystical values 
which is worthy of deep study. ‘To-day we are faced,’ 
he says, ‘ with the greatest organized challenge to Christia- 
nity and civilization that the world has ever seen, and I 
count myself lucky and honoured to be the right age and 
fully trained to throw my full weight into the scale. . . 
The universe is so vast and so ageless that the life of one 
man can only be justified by the measure of his sacrifice. 
We are sent into this world to acquire a personality and 
a character to take with us that can never be taken from 
us. Those who just eat and sleep, prosper and procreate, 
are no better than animals if all their lives they are at 
peace.” Perhaps it was this incomparable letter that Mrs. 
Violet Clifton had in mind when she wrote in one of her 
Seven Poems a ‘ Prayer for those of the Flying Force.’ 


By Thee the woven garment of the rose, 

the gannet’s eye; 
without Thy knowledge sparrow may not fall, 
nor they that ride the sky. 


And so we come full circle to the vital document, Summi 
Pontificatus, in which all these strands are knit together 
and where they can be seen in their true proportion. Two 
small books are useful as a supplement to the Encyclical; 
one, a collection of some of the Pope’s speeches, entitled 
Pius, Pope of Charity; the other, a commentary by Fr. 
Lewis Watt, S.J., on the Papal teaching in Summi Pontifi- 
catus, valuable because it reviews the Encyclical in the 
light both of the Papal doctrines of the last eighty years 
and of the utterances of the Pope when Cardinal Pacelli. 
It is called Pope Pius XII on World Order, and is an ex- 
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tremely useful summary. But the Encyclical itself shouk 
be deeply studied by every statesman and citizen in th 
world. Nothing could be more relevant, nothing mor 
moving, than that section dealing with the Brotherhoog 
of Man and the love it should engender, a ‘ love called fy 
by our common possession . . . of the reasoning faculty 
by which man is distinguished.’ Neglect of this bring 
perversion of the truth-telling faculty, and this perversio, 
makes political life impossible, for ‘there must be a gen 
eral persuasion that an oath given will be kept sacred by 
both parties.’ But a society that has divorced the Stat 
from subservience to the Divine Law has broken with th 
obligation to Truth, ‘and it necessarily follows that th 
civil power usurps those absolute and irresponsible right 
which belong to the Creator alone.’ No wonder that ma 
is being depressed from the status of citizen to one beloy 
that of slave, to being a member of an apiary or ant-hill 
no wonder that ‘ priests are watching with apprehensix 
eyes the formidable growth of this bond of human misery, 
And no one knows better than they what hidden forces 
wickedness there are, whose one aim is to exploit thes 
hardships in the interests of revolution.’ The Papal dia 
nosis of this disorder in society is a devastatingly convin. 
ing one, as is the indictment of the materialistic doctrins 
which have produced State-Worship. ‘This mass ¢ 
errors,’ the Pope says, ‘this sink of doctrine which repu. 
diated the Christian name, has produced its results; ani 
those results are so poisonous as to constitute a damnim 
indictment of the opinions in question, too cogent to admit 
of any refutation by argument based on reason.’ Thee, 
then, are the issues in the war, these the forces that hav 
produced them. The whole picture of the time can bk 
summed up in the title of the English translation of the 
Encyclical, that title which runs, for everyone who wil 
read, as Darkness over the Earth. 


Paut URBAN Foster, O.P. 
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If shoul BOOKS REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 
1 in th Darkness over the Earth. By His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
ie mor (C.T.S.; 2d.) 
sae Pius, Pope of Charity. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6 net.) 

"E pope Pius XII on World Order. Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. 


& faculty : : 
t. bring Catholic Social Year Book. (C.S.G., Oxford.) 
ETVETSi0y PENGUIN SPECIALS. 6d. net each. 


thes Why Britain is at War. Harold Nicholson. 
re Stan Unser Kampf. Sir Richard Acland, M.P. 
with the§ Europe in Chains. Paul Einzig. 

beget OxFORD PAMPHLETS ON Wortp Arrairs. Nos. 3, 21, 38. 
haat te (Oxford University Press; 3d. each.) 

1e below Mein Kampf. R. C. K. Ensor. 

ant-hil § The Nazi Conception of Law. J. Walter Jones. 
ehensiv§ Britain’s Blockade. R. W. B. Clarke. 


1 misery 
forces MAcMILLAN WaR PAMPHLETS. 3d. each. 
rit thee§ Let there be Liberty. A. P. Herbert. 
ral diag f When I Remember. J. R. Clynes. 
CONVIN-§ Nordic Twilight. E. M. Forster. 
—_ Nasi and Nazarene. Ronald Knox. 
‘| The Crooked Cross. The Dean of Chichester. 


ch repu- 
Its: anip Var with Honour. A. A. Milne. 


amniny 4 Speech by the Prime Minister, August 2oth, 1940 (M.O.I.) 


Oo admif . : if 
Thee The Challenge to Liberty. Viscount Halifax. (O.U.P.; 3d.) 
at have 4n Airman’s Letter to his Mother. (The Times.) 


can h§ Seven Poems. By Violet Clifton. (Sheed & Ward; 1s. net.) 


» of the 


ho wil The following are also referred to: 


Failure of a Mission. Sir Neville Henderson. 
Memory Hold the Door. John Buchan. 
O.P. Men, Martyrs and Mountebanks. Beverley Baxter. 
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RICH AND POOR IN ST. LEO TH} 
GREAT (POPE, 440—461)! 


[St. Leo’s constant concern for the poor is made vey 
clear in his four series of sermons on the liturgical fasts 
Fasting in the early Church was more closely connected 
than it is now with the duty of almsgiving, which was con 
sidered as a kind of extension of the communal liturgy 

* Let the abstinence of the Faithful become the food of th 
poor’ (Sermon 20); this was the normal doctrine, and, 
St. Leo was careful to point out (Sermons 18 and 80), the 
social charity of the whole Christian community is a higher 
thing than the private charity of individuals. Apart fron 
the liturgical fasts, the diocese of Rome had yearly Co). 
lections of a special kind, beginning on the octave day of 
SS. Peter and Paul and originally instituted as a Christian 
answer to the pagan Apollinarian games which began a 
the same date. There is a group of six sermons on this 
one is given in full below. I may add here a few chara. 
teristic phrases from other sermons. ‘ He who feeds Chris 
in the poor lays up for himself treasure in heaven’ (Ser 
mon 6). ‘ The devil knows that God is denied not onh 
by words but by deeds; hence he has deprived of charit 
many whom he could not deprive of faith’ (Sermon 9) 
‘Fasting without almsgiving is an affliction of the flesh 
rather than a purging of the soul’ (Sermon 15). ‘ Christian 
poverty is always rich, because what it has is more than 
what it has not’ (Sermon 42).| 


SERMON X.? 


Beloved: Keeping the ordinances of apostolic tradition, 
and with the shepherd’s care for his flock, we exhort you 


. The t notes ; and translations printed herewith Seems a section 
of a projected series by which it is hoped to illustrate Christian 
teaching on rich and poor in patristic, mediaeval, and _ later 
times. 

* Text in Migne, P.L. 54, col. 164-6. 
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io celebrate with the zeal of devout custom the day which 
our predecessors cleansed from pagan superstition and 
dedicated to works of mercy ; let us show that the authority 
of our fathers lives amongst us and that their teaching is 
sill preserved in our obedience. The holy purpose of 
this observance did not look only to times past, but to our 
age as well, and what served our forbears in the destruc- 
tion of vanities was meant to profit us in the increase of 
virtues. For what can be so fitting to faith or so close 
a concern of piety as to assist the poverty of the needy, 
take up the care of the sick, relieve the wants of our breth- 
ren, and in the distress of others to call our own condition 
tomind? How much in this matter is within the power 
or beyond the power of anyone is a thing truly discerned 
only by Him who knows His own gifts to each. For it is 
not only spiritual wealth and heavenly graces that are re- 
ceived from God’s hands; earthly and material riches too 
flow from His bounty, and therefore it is with justice that 
He will ask an account of them, since He Himself has not 
s much given them to be possessed as put them in trust 
tobe administered. Justly and wisely, then, must we use 
the gifts of God, lest the means to good works should be- 
come a cause of sin. In their own nature, in their own 
kind, riches are good, and most useful to human society; 
| mean when they are handled by men of good and gen- 
erous heart, when they are not squandered by the prodigal 
or hidden by the miser, for by ill hoarding or foolish spend- 
ing they are alike lost. 

But though it is praiseworthy to shun intemperance and 
avoid the wastefulness of unworthy pleasures; though again 
there are many persons given to magnificence who live 
lavishly, disdain to keep their wealth secret, and shrink 
from petty and sordid meanness; yet there is no merit 
about such thrift and no happiness in such affluence if 
their riches serve themselves alone—if the poor are not 
helped by their money, if the sick are not cared for, if out 
of all the abundance of their prosperity the captive finds 
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no ransom, the stranger no comfort, the exile no aid. Rid 
men such as these are poorer than all the poor. They log 
the wealth which they might perpetuate; they cling t 
possession which will not last long and cannot always be 
uncontrolled; and all the while they are starved of the food 
of justice and the sweetness of mercy ; they are glittering 
without and dark within; they abound in things temporal 
but are poor in things eternal, for they afflict their own 
souls with hunger and shame them with nakedness, en. 
trusting everything to their earthly barns and laying up 
nothing in the treasure-houses of heaven. 

But perhaps there are some rich men who without 
sisting the Church’s poor by alms nevertheless keep other 
commandments of God; they have merits of faith and rec. 
titude and so forth, and think it a venial matter that one 
virtue should be wanting. Ah, but this virtue is such that 
without it their other virtues—if indeed they have them— 
can be of no avail. Our Lord says that the merciful are 
blessed because on them God will have mercy. And when 
the Son of Man comes in His majesty and sits on the throne 
of His glory; when all nations are assembled and division 
is made between good and bad, for what will praise be 
given to those on the right hand? Only for the works of 
kindness and deeds of charity, which Jesus Christ will 
hold to be spent on Himself; for He who made man’s nz. 
ture His own nature withdrew Himself in nothing from 
human lowliness. And what will be the reproach to those 
on the left hand? Only the neglect of love, the harshness of 
inhumanity, the denial of mercy to the poor. It is as if the 
first had no other virtues, the second no other sins. But 
at that great and supreme judgment, such value will be 
set on the graciousness of giving or the wickedness of with- 
holding that this or that will stand for the fullness of all 
virtues or the sum of all sinning; it is by the path of that 
one good thing that these will pass into the kingdom, by 
the path of that one bad thing that those will travel to 
everlasting fire. 
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Therefore, beloved, let no man flatter himself on any 
merits of worthy living if he lacks the works of charity, or 
be confident in the purity of his body when he is not 
cleansed by the purification of alms. Alms blot out sins, 
destroy death, and quench the punishment of eternal fire. 
But he who is without the fruit of them will be far from 
the mercy of the giver of recompense, as Solomon says: He 
who stops his ears that he may not hear the weak, he also 
shall call upon the Lord, and there shall be none to hear 
him.’ And therefore Tobias also says, instructing his son 
with the precepts of religion: Give alms out of thy sub- 
stance, and turn not away thy face from any poor person; 
and so it shall come to pass that the face of the Lord shall 
not be turned away from thee.* ‘This virtue frees all the 
virtues for use, since by its admixture it quickens even 
faith, by which the just man lives and which without works 
is called dead; for as works find their principle in faith, 
so faith finds its strength in works. Therefore, as the 
Apostle says, while we have time, let us work good to all 
men, but especially to those of the household of faith. And 
let us not weary in doing good; for in due time we shall 
reap.” ‘Thus our life now is the time of sowing, and the 
day of recompense is the time of harvest, when each man 
will reap the fruit of what he sowed, according to the quan- 
tity of his sowing. Nor will hope be deceived at the har- 
vest’s yield; for it is the measure of will, not of spending, 
that will be reckoned, and the little increase from little 
will be as fruitful as great from great. Therefore, beloved, 
let the apostolic ordinances be fulfilled. Sunday is the 
day of the first Collection; prepare yourselves all for this 
act of free devotion, that each of you according to his 
powers may take his share in the sacred offering. The 
alms themselves, and those who benefit by your gifts, will 





* Prov. 21, 13 (LXX version), 
* Tob. 4, 7. 
° Gal. 6, 10 and g. 
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alike make intercession for you, that you may be ready 
always for every good work, in Christ Jesus our Lord, why 
lives and reigns world without end. AMEN. 


SERMON XVII.® 


Beloved: The commands of the Gospel are much fort. 
fied by the teaching of the Old Covenant when certaiy 
things from the ancient Law are carried into the new obe. 
dience, and when it is proved by the very observances of 
the Church how Jesus Christ our Lord came not to destroy 
the Law but to tulfil it. “Chere is an end of the types bj 
which our Saviour’s coming was heralded; the time of 
figures is past—they were cancelled by the very presence 
of Truth; but things ordained by piety either for the ruk 
of manners or for the pure worship of God continue amon 
us now in the very shape of their first founding, and or 
dinances fitting to either Testament have suffered m 
change. Among these is the solemn fast of the tenth 
month, which by yearly custom we are to celebrate now; 
for it is a thing full of justice and piety to give thank 
to the divine bounty for the fruits which earth, under due 
ordering of supreme providence, has brought forth, for the 
use of men. And to show that we make this thanksgiving 
with a ready will, we must take on ourselves not only the 
abstinence of fasting but the care of almsgiving, that » 
from the soil of our hearts likewise the shoots of justice 
and harvest of charity may spring forth, and that we may 
deserve God's compassion by showing compassion to his 
poor. For prayer to implore God is most powerful when 
it is seconded by the works of kindness; if a man doe 
not turn away his will from the needy, he soon turns to 
himself the hearing of the Lord, and the Lord Himself 
says: Be merciful, even as your Father is merciful ; forgive, 
and you shall be forgiven.’ What could be more gracious 





* Text in Migne, P.L. 54, col. 180-2. 
7 Lk. 6, 36-7. 
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than such justice or more merciful than such recompense, 
where the judge’s sentence is put into the power of the 
man to be judged? Give, he says, and it shall be given 
you.s How quickly this cuts away the anxiety of the diffi- 
dent, the miser’s reluctancei Mercy may trustfully give 
away What truth itself promises to give back. 

Be of good heart, then, Christian giver; give to receive, 
sow to reap, scatter to gather. Let there be no doubting 
over the outlay, no sighing over uncertainty in the yield. 
When your substance is rightly spent, it is increased. Let 
your desire be for mercy’s righteous reward, let your trat- 
fcking be for everlasting gain. He who gives to you would 
have you a cheerful giver; he who bestows would have 
you distribute, saying, Give, and it shall be given you. You 
ae fortunate in the terms of that promise; embrace them; 
for though you have nothing that you have not received, 
you cannot but have what you have given away. If then 
any of you has a love of money, if he desires to multiply 
wealth with boundless increase, let him choose to ply this 
holy usury, let this be the method of interest that makes 
him rich—not the trading on wretched men’s necessities, 
where specious benefit leads to the snare of irredeemable 
debts. Let him trust and lend his money to him who says: 
Give, and it shall be given you; for with the same measure 
that you mete, it shall be measured to you again. A man 
is faithless and unjust to his own self if he refuses to keep 
for always what he thinks worthy of his affection. How- 
ever much he may add to his wealth, however much he 
may store and heap up, he will go forth from this world 
poor and needy, as David the Prophet says: For when he 
dies he shall take nothing with him, nor shall his glory, 
descend with him.’ If he were kind to his own soul, he 
would lend his riches to him who is a faithful surety for 








* Lk. 6, 38. 
°Ps. 48, 18. 
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the poor and who most bountifully renders interest. By 
unrighteous and shameless greed, pretending to benef 
men while it deceives them, will not trust the truthfy 
promise of God and yet trusts the contract of some fey. 
driven man; and thinking things present surer than things 
to come, often and rightly meets with such fortune thy 
the lust for unrighteous gain is the cause of not up 
righteous loss. 

And therefore, whatever the outcome, the usurer’s cag 
is always evil, for whether he adds to his wealth or lessen; 
it, he is equally at fault—wretched if he loses what he has 
given, more wretched if he gets what he has not given, 
This wickedness of usury ought to be shunned altogethe 
—men should shrink from gain which is so inhuman, 
Their wealth is multiplied by unjust and ill-omened in. 
crease, ‘but the substance of their own selves withers away 
and the interest of money is the death of the soul. God 
judgment of such is made plain by the holy Prophet David 
Who, Lord, he asks, shall dwell in thy holy tabernacle, 
or who shall rest in thy holy mountain? The divine 
voice gives him answer and instruction; he learns that the 
man who wins everlasting rest is he who, besides other 
rules of religious living, has nol put out his money to 
usury, alien, it is revealed, alien from the tabernacle of 
God and far from His holy mountain is the man who seeks 
specious gain from usury on his money, and wishing to 
become rich by the loss of others, is found worthy to be 
punished by everlasting want. 

You, therefore, beloved, who with all your hearts have 
believed the promises of the Lord, flee from the filthy lep- 
rosy of greed and use God’s gifts with justice and wisdom; 
and since you justly rejoice at His bounty, busy yourselves 
to have sharers in your joy. Many lack what you have 
in plenty, and in some men’s need you have been given the 
means of imitating the divine goodness, that through you 





Ps. 84, 2 
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God’s gifts might pass to others and that by right dispens- 
ing of good things temporal you might possess the good 
things eternal. On Wednesday and Friday, then, let us 
fast, and on Saturday keep the vigil at the tomb of the 
blessed Apostle Peter; may his prayers obtain us the divine 
protection in all things, through Christ our Lord. AMEN. 


WALTER SHEWRING. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Activity oF Gop. By A. A. David, D.D., Bishop of 
Liverpool. (Christian Challenge Series; The Centenary 
Press ; 3s. 6d.) 

Why does not God stop the war? How can a Creator, in- 
finitely good and wise, allow the horrors which we daily wit- 
ness to continue? Dr. David attempts an answer to these very 
urgent questions. With learning and persuasive ability he in- 
vites us to consider the traditional view of the disaster of war 
and shows that it has a place in the purpose of God. He has 
too some sensible and relevant things to say about the diffi- 
culties most keenly felt by the modern man. His chapter en- 
titled ‘(Christianity and Pacifism’ is particularly to the point. 

The deeper theological implications of his subject—the rela- 
tion of the divine omnipotence to human freedom, for example, 
or God’s own part in the world’s suffering—are, no doubt 
wisely, but lightly touched upon. Dr. David is content to leave 
it to formal theologians to decide whether and in what sense 
the impassibility of God is a necessary doctrine. Although 
some readers may wish that certain points had received greater 
elaboration, it will not be denied that the discussion through- 
out is worthy of its theme. Only occasionally does the Bishop’s 
sense of patriotism appear to deprive his argument of its ap- 
propriate philosophical detachment, so that he becomes the 
advocate rather than the judge. ‘ But if we ask the reason 
for this difference between the Germans and ourselves it is not 
enough to say that we are fundamentally decent, and they 
are not. Why are we decent?’ That, of course, is a very 
interesting problem; but perhaps only a prelate of our National 
Church could have posed it quite in this way. 

AELRED GranaM, O.S.B, 
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Tue Kincpom or Gop. By C. A. Alington, D.D. (The Chris 
tian Challenge Series; The Centenary Press; 3s. 6d.) 


The Kingdom of God is represented in the Scriptures both 
as having already come and as being still to come, and a try 
understanding of (Christian doctrine depends on a practical 
grasp of this twofold truth. Dr. Alington is surely right in 
holding that there has been a constant tendency to overlook o; 
neglect the present reality of the Kingdom. This implies 
failure to see that the Gospel is Good News here and nov, 
that Christianity is a life and not simply a promise of life 
that for those who would have it so the world is already re. 
deemed. : 

Accordingly this book chiefly consists of an exposition of 
the New Testament teaching concerning the Kingdom as pre. 
sent. There is a masterly treatment of the Sermon on the 
Mount and of the meaning of Christ’s teaching on Repentance. 
On the strength of this constructive section the book deserves 
to be warmly recommended, for it is also well written, clear 
and vigorous. Only, through breaking off where it does, the 
doctrine is liable to take on a moralistic, anthropocentric mean. 
ing in the mind of an unwary reader. Some further indication 
should have been given of the divine reality to which the new 
attitude of mind generated in a Christian is a response, of the 
new relationship with God of which it forms a part. When 
finally the author turns to treat of historic causes and accuses 
the Church—with her institutionalistic pretensions, her legalis- 
tic doctrines, etc.—of being chiefly responsible for bringing 
about a false, one-sided conception of the Kingdom, his criti- 
cism while stimulating is theologically disastrous. He upholds 
a liberalistic view which entirely ignores the meaning of the 
Church as containing sacramentally the Fulness of Christ. 


RicnHarp Kenog, O.P. 


THe STRUCTURE OF CiviLIsaTION. By Alex. J. Mavrogordato. 
(Heath Cranton; 6s.) 


‘ Here then we present to the reader a philosophy of history,’ 
says Mr. Mavrogordato, but most readers will shy when they 
see it. 

Huge pages variegated by block capitals, a number of dia- 
grams presented not merely and modestly as charts of histori- 
cal movements, but also and especially as visible explanations 
of the whole history of Man, a pompous and cryptic motto set 
out all by itself, a portrait of the author thrown in gratis—all 
this together with a cloudy Introduction and a general air of 
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being perfectly ‘in the know’ made one reader at least wish 
that the job of reviewing the book had not fallen to him. Yet 
we all ‘desire to know’ and especially to know the Meaning 
of Life, and it is no less than this piece of knowledge that 
the ‘blurb’ on the back of the book promises to the readers 
of it. So we restrained our desire to ask what on earth an 
analysis of the structure of civilisation can tell us about the 
Meaning of Life, and sat down to follow closely such argument 
as Mr. Mavrogordato deigns to give us and narrowly to ex- 
amine the diagrams. The result of our study was a much in- 
creased interest in the author and appreciation of his historical 
scheme; though we still feel that the Meaning of Life is too 
much to expect from Mr, Mavrogordato, we are still puzzled 
to read, in the ‘ blurb,’ that as a kind of gratiarum actio for 
the Good News contained in this book we are supposed to go 
religious and murmur : 


‘ My highest wish is to find within 
The God Whom I find everywhere without.’ 


The Capital Letter denotes the Macrocosm of which you and 
| are microcosms; and that, it seems, is the good news. But 
putting aside such nonsense (which, to be fair, must not be 
assumed to come from Mr. Mavrogordato himself), there is cer- 
tainly much that is interesting and suggestive in this unattrac- 
tive work. There may be more in it than meets this reviewer’s 
eye. To write adequately of a book that makes such preten- 
sions it is necessary to have knowledge and intelligence great 
enough either to explode those pretensions or to justify them. 
And the difficulty is not lessened by the author’s turn of speech. 
But there is ‘ something in it all,’ of that we are certain. The 
author has something of his own to tell the world. What is 
it, and what is it worth? 

To answer these questions fully would mean drawing a lot 
of diagrams, but in general it may be said that the author’s 
intention is to explain Civilisation from within by comparing 
it with the life of the individual man—a comparison that goes 
much further than a likening of one to the other. Civilisations 
are not supplied with real heads and hearts, but their life- 
process, according to this view, moves unescapably from birth 
to death, through a varying balance and conflict and interde- 
pendence of elements, like the life-process of our bodies. There 
is a perpetual and necessary recurrence of a three-fold cycle 
corresponding to the three-fold division of human life into 
Youth-with-Old-Age, Manhood and Parentage. In each of 
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the three parts of the cycle either Conscience or Imagination o 
Intellect is supreme. To this trio corresponds a number of 
other trios more or less ingeniously inferred, of which the moy 
important is that of Speech, Art and Writing. The diagrams 
illustrate the changes from one combination of these elements 
to another, each one being characterised by one dominant 
element and having its typical locus and allotted space of time, 
about five hundred years. Thus between the eighth century 
and the thirteenth we were in the Wilderness, lorded over by 
Conscience in the person of the Saint, using Speech as our 
mode of expression, while Imagination pushed up gradually 
at the point of contact between rulers and ruled (this point is 
typified in the Monastery) and Intellect was entirely suppressed 
under Creed. When Imagination gets to the top the Saint 
turns into King, Speech gives way to Art, Youth and Con. 
science to Arms and Manhood and the worship of physical 
beauty. In the meantime Intellect has begun to push up through 
the new point of contact of ruler and ruled (the University this 
time). It uses Writing to oust Art and to change the Law of 
virile strength into the Law of Science and so reaches the top 
in the person of the Capitalist-Politician who first exploits and 
then provides benefits for the swelling population of the Town. 
So (Conscience emerges and Parentage (‘ grandmotherly legis- 
lation ’), and so we come to the end of the cycle, for, after the 
Politician-Saints (Geneva!) come the Saints pure and simple 
(the consequence is not clear here) and lo and behold we are 
back in the Wilderness ready to start all over again. The next 
stage is to be the Wilderness, but it is not definitely due until 
the twenty-fourth century and it will last only five hundred 
years. 


Doubtless all this sounds pretty fantastic. The author him- 
self admits that he cannot argue it out in detail, that is prove 
it. He says in a charming phrase, ‘ With only a love of his- 
tory, a training in the Fine Arts and a smattering of physio- 
logy to help us, it would be suicidal to cross swords with pro- 
fessors of science.” No doubt there is much that is arbitrary 
in it and it would be easy, too easy, to riddle it with small 
criticisms. But it seems to us valuable not only as a brilliant 
foreshortening and diagrammatic representation of the last 
great historic cycle, which really does seem now to be drawing 
to its close, but also as the expression of a_ philosophy. 
‘ Naturalism,’ in the philosophic sense, can take up one of two 
attitudes towards the End of our life. Shall we be understood 
if we say that it can either look to an Earthly Paradise or to 
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a paradise of the earth? Either it looks for the supremacy of 
one part of our nature, with the rest in harmony beneath it; 
or it looks for the supremacy of no one part of us but to a 
balance of them all with now one, now another victorious, a 
harmony in conflict, a reconciliation of opposed forces. The 
old Liberals held up the first ideal; the modern pagans (for 
example, D. H. Lawrence) for the most part choose the second, 
Mr. Mavrogordato is with the modern pagans. Human civi- 
lisation, taken as a whole, is a balance of opposed forces, like 
the limbs of a bird in flight. ‘There is complete interdepen- 
dence of its elements and of the varying suppressions and ex- 
altations of its elements. No question, therefore, of hoping 
for pure and universal Peace, for instance. Life is ferocity and 
its opposite, knowledge and its opposite, everything and its 
opposite. This is true of Civilisation taken as a whole; why 
then should it not be allowed to come true for the individual? 
Such is the little germ of anarchic ethics which this teaching 
breeds. Whatever its faults the book is a sign of the times. 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 


CaTHOLIC ACTION AND THE Lawyer. By Harold R. McKinnon. 
A pamphlet published by the Catholic Men of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, California. 


At the opening the writer expresses the view that legal think- 
ing is a predominant influence in the United States. It has 
become characteristic of modern times to substitute a secular 
in place of a Christian concept of life. In consequence of this 
de-Christianisation of society even in countries neutral to the 
present European conflict ‘men no longer talk in terms of pro- 
gress and hope but of endurance and survival.’ Against this 
state of affairs the Church has set herself the task of re- 
Christianisation through the lay apostolate of Catholic Action. 
It is obviously expedient that the Catholic lawyer should be 
conscious of the Christian ideal and zealous in its pursuit. This 
means ‘ in the first place, that such a man will re-dedicate him- 
self to Christ, his King, and that that re-dedication will be 
indicated by a renewed and if possible deeper devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist, to the Mass and to the religious life of the 
family. In the second place, it should mean that he will take 
such place as may be appropriate in the Catholic Action organ- 
isation in his diocese, both parochial and diocesan. Finally, 
it should mean that having made an honest effort to sanctify 
self and family he will endeavour to carry into the every-day 
tasks of his profession the sanctifying touch of his faith.” Such 
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an effort will bear in mind three principles, that Religion per. 
meates life, that Justice is the fruit of law and religion, that 
for Catholic Action, the pursuit of justice is a Christian apos. 
tolate. 

To promote this endeavour it is contended that a Catholic 
Lawyers’ Guild is needed. One such guild has recently been 
formed in San Francisco under the joint patronage of Our Lad 
of Good Counsel and St. Thomas More. It has chosen for its 
name, * The St. Thomas More Society.’ The aim in view js 
twofold : making its members Christian lawyers, and spreading 
the Christian influence through society through the medium of 
their profession. The intention is that the guild should par. 
ticipate in Catholic Action through the aid of prayer, discus. 
sion and study. There can be little doubt that a concerted 
effort of this kind on the part of Catholic lawyers would con- 
tribute in no small degree to peace through justice and charity, 
In this country whilst two organizations of the legal profes. 
sion under the above name already exist, it does not seem that 
as yet they follow the same active lines as the guild contem- 
plated in America. Perhaps here is an opening for a wider 
field of more decided Catholic Action within a foremost pro- 
fessional circle. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


THE BENEDICTINES OF CaLpEy. By Peter Anson. (Burns, 
Oates ; 7/6). 


In telling of Aelred Carlyle’s attempt to find a place within 
the comprehensiveness of the Ecclesia Anglicana for a strictly 
Benedictine way of life, Mr. Anson has given us a pleasant and 
readable study of the extreme Anglo-Catholic party and its re- 
lations with the Anglican hierarchy between 1890 and 1913. 

Browsing in his father’s library at Campagna in South 
America, the thirteen-vear-old Carlyle ‘ found among the eccle- 
siastical books that had once been his grandfather’s, an old 
volume entitled Monks and Monasteries by the Rev. S, Fox. 
He pored over its pages, and from them received the first 
impulse to what afterwards became the master-motive of his 
Anglican life—to restore monasticism in the Church of Eng- 
land.’ This ideal first found practical expression when Bro. 
Aelred (as Carlyle was afterwards named) was a medical stu- 
dent in London. In a room over an Ealing fish-shop he estab- 
lished a small group of Benedictine Oblates, who used to meet 
to recite Office in habits made for them by the nuns of Malling 
Abbey. At the Whitsuntide Chapter in 1895 (two years after 
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the foundation of the Oblates) Aelred called upon his brethren 
for ‘an entire renunciation of all for the sake of Christ,’ but 
none, save Aelred himself, was prepared to follow this call. 
Left alone, he remained true to his ideal, and in the Lent of 
the following year he left home and took up his quarters on 
the Isle of Dogs, near the West India Docks, there to build 
up the community life which he had envisaged. 

Graphically, Mr. Anson tells of the early struggles of the 
Community, of the quest for official sanction for its manner of 
life, of its growth and removal, first to Lower Guiting (where 
the monks ‘ were ‘‘ drummed ’”’ out of the village by a crowd 
of men and women beating tin pots and pans’), thence for a brief 
period to (Caldey, on to Painsthorpe, and finally back again to 
Caldey. Bro. Aelred had realised that the religious life could 
only exist on a basis of authority, and at each phase of the 
Community’s development he always sought to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Anglican episcopate. The realization of the need 
for authority in building up the spiritual life finally led to the 
crisis of 1913, when the Abbot and his monks decided in Chap- 
ter that their manner of life ‘ could only be justified on a strictly 
Papal basis of authority ’—-as Bishop Gore had phrased it in 
aletter to the Abbot. The story of the crisis and of the Com- 
munity’s submission to the Holy See is admirably told by Mr. 
Anson, who, as Bro. Richard Whytinge, was himself a sharer 
in the struggle. Throughout the narrative Mr. Anson gives 
us a vivid and sympathetic picture, not without intriguing 
touches of humour. The extracts which he has chosen from 
Bro, Henry’s diary, alone, make delightful reading, and the 
illustrations by the author possess that charm which one always 
associates with Mr. Anson’s art. 

M.-M. Ross, O.S.M. 


Tue Catt or CatpEy. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 3s. 6d.) 

The Call of Caldey is a very much slighter work than the 
history of the Caldey Benedictines in whose wake it follows, 
and Dom Bede Camm, whose connection with Caldey, though 
of such a dramatic character, was, as it were, accidental, can- 
not claim the inside knowledge of the story of the conversion 
by Mr. Peter Anson. But his writing has the charm of the 
personal reminiscences of an old man, recalling an event of 
no little historic importance, in which he was once called to 
play so important a part. Members of the community might 
take exception to one or two passages ; as, for instance, when 
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on p. 27 he quotes M. René Bazin as his authority for Saying 
that the Abbess of St. Bride’s had been ‘ something more than 
a counsellor, she had been the guide of the community at 
Caldey,’ and then tells us in a footnote that M. Bazin ‘ ob. 
tained most of his matter from a monk of Maredsous, who 
knew Caldey well.’ The ‘monk of Maredsous’ can, we pre. 
sume, be none other than Dom Bede Camm himself, and there 
is certainly no real authority for the statement. But the ordi. 
nary reader will find in him a pleasant guide to the history 
of Caldey, a history which has already begun to appear like 
romance of the past in its strangely romantic setting : though 
it is surely taking the legend of St. Illtyd rather too seriously 
to call it ‘an island of saints as much as Lindisfarne or Iona,’ 


D.B.G. 


THE ‘CHRIST AT CHARTRES. By Denis Saurat. (Dent; 4s.) 


In this absurd book many ideas of deep meaning lie hidden, 
But the trouble is that the author, who reports his conversa- 
tions with several French visionaries ranging from an old canon 
of the North to an anti-clerical peasant of the South of France, 
seems equally impressed by the mystery and the mist. His 
central theme that all things were created at the Incarnation is 
instinct with meaning if understood in terms of the analogy 
between grace and nature. But interpreted as it is by a mate- 
rialist who knows little of grace and judges all things univocally 
its significance is lost amidst a confusion of dreams and re- 
incarnations. Men must be far more miserable than cats, for 
their lives are not limited to nine. They ebb and flow, B.c. and 
A.D., round the rock of Christ’s birth. Time travels backwards 
from Bethlehem into the era before Christ and forwards into 
the Christian era, and both eras are equally balanced by events 
year by year, day by day. No wonder the old theologian, with 
a face the dark green of ancient bronze and a very confused 
notion of the Kenosis, remarked: ‘ Of course you cannot be 
expected to understand that,’ after stating that ‘ Creation is 
ever spreading into the past as into the future, into space, ever, 
for ever.’ The author is inspired by the striking figure of Christ 
creating Adam in the cathedral at Chartres—the statue is very 
poorly reproduced as a frontispiece. He sees Christ as the 
Centre, he glimpses Creation through suffering, but apparently 
he has not understood what is meant by Ecce nova facio omnia. 


ConraD PEPLER, O.P, 
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PopLAR LEAVES AND SEAWEED. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Sheed and Ward; 3s. 6d.) 


The leaves come from the East End and the weeds from the 
seven seas. The publishers say that Fr, Martindale’s tech- 
nique is ‘ essentially Thomist,’ but this seems an unnecessary 
blurb. The technique, the way these poems are written, is 
essentially ‘C.C.M.,’ and that is good enough for at least one 
reader. I say ‘ good enough’ without in the least denying 
that far finer Christian verse has been written or that the direct 
endearments and simple appeals of this selection will not be 
to everybody’s taste. If you prefer your ‘ uplift’ to be subtle 
and hard-boiled and highly critical, and so on, you had better 
keep away from this little book. Similarly if your taste has 
been so refined by Georgian austerities that talk of 

‘Making a necklace all rosy and green, 

Rubies and emeralds, fit for the Queen,’ 
makes you shudder, why then this is not the book for you. 
And yet, after all, if you cannot appreciate Fr. Martindale 
in this dress the loss will be all on your side. 

One reader at least has found the whole book delightful. 
It succeeds because it really is expressive and it is expressive 
because there is something clear and definite in Fr. Martin- 
dale’s mind and imagination for it to express. He has really 
seen and held in memory the slums and the seas and the men 
who sink or struggle in both. Also he has seen Jesus and His 
Mother in London and Port Said. ‘ The Transfiguration ’—a 
play about stokers at Mass—is a deep and vivid Catholic poem, 
even if the stokers do talk rather like actors reciting their 
parts. There is enough intellectual and nervous energy in this 
piece to beget fifty new poems; but, to tell the truth, I doubt 
whether Fr. Martindale would ever write them, even if he had 
the time. He is too much of a man of action to bother about 
cultivating elaborately the seeds of poetry that he plants; he 
has to bring in all the village children and have them singing 
hymns on the flower-beds. But the seeds are strong and real 
flowers arise from them. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


East Coker. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber; 1s.) 
The influence which Mr. Eliot has exercised over English 
poetry and criticism makes any new work by him of the greatest 


interest; and a new poem is of special importance at a time 
when it is clear that there is no fulfilment of the promise which 
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existed so manifestly in the days when his earlier poems were 
being published. The present state of English letters, as , 
recent issue of Scrutiny (‘ Retrospect of a decade,’ by F.R.L., 
June 1940) showed, is not a happy one: the point has in fac 
been reached when it seems impossible to write without the asso. 
ciations of words, and their emotive content, intervening be. 
tween the new experience and its communication, making the 
new poem at best a charming echo, ,and at worst a series of 
repetitions and clichés. It is this problem of communication, 
which formed part of the subject-matter of Burnt Norton, which 
is attacked again here: for though the gencra! theme of what 
may be called Mr. Eliot’s Christian poetry, the ascent to God, 
is continued in East Coker, the real importance of the poem 
lies in the partial despair which it reveals : a sense of the hope. 
lessness of this moment for literature, a realisation that past 
achievements—and Mr. Eliot’s are far greater than he shows 
signs of knowing—have not attained the first desire. 

Burnt Norton was, in important ways, a slacker and less 
perfect piece than the Ash Wednesday group; and East Coker 
shows a considerable decline from Burnt Norton. All the man- 
nerisms and technique are repeated here, but with far less 
effect : only the last two sections show something of the old 
organisation and control. The poem says much that is centrally 
Christian, and hence vitally important for the present situa- 
tion: it is a Christian poem, and states Mr. Eliot’s conviction 
of the need for humility, self-negation and faith. Some will 
find Mr. Eliot’s view of the moment morbidly grim; but it is 
not easy to see that he is wrong; and the concluding section 
of the poem—which is also the best—shows that he has not lost 
his vision that the ultimate reality of things is triumphant. 

There is no contemporary writer with whose work I am 
familiar who can write so excellent a poem as this is; but East 
Coker is so far from being Mr. Eliot’s best poem that its ap- 
pearance at this moment is too symptomatic not to be depress- 
ing: for it means that the only living major poet has no mes- 
sage of hope at a time when English letters never needed it 
more. 

LUKE TURNER, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Captive Frames. By Mgr. Ronald Knox. (Burns Oates; 5s.) 


Here are twenty-one panegyrics. The preacher expresses a 
hope that some of their original hearers may be able to cheat 
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themselves with the illusion of living in the past. It is certainly 
a delight to find the sermon on St. Bernadette which one has 
wanted to recapture in detail for six or seven years. But this 
illusion of the past made present is the only false note we are 
given. There is no deception when we say that the rebirth of 
these sermons makes the present too seem more worth while. 

I.T. 


It has been said more than once that ‘ Beachcomber ’ (J. B. 
Morton) is an acquired taste; to which I think the best answer 
is that he can be acquired at six shillings from any bookseller, 
through the good offices of the publishers, Messrs. Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd., in his new volume I Do Not Tuink So. A 
very good example of Beachcomber at his best and an excellent 
volume with which to start the New Year. One would no more 
think of analysing his humour than of examining into the crea- 
tion of some delicate dish by a skilled chef. One should just 
consume with thanksgiving. 


W.G. 
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